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RECEIVING 


UKSUE , AKA - 


"TWIN CITIES READER". THE LARGEST WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN THE 
MINNEAPCLIS/ST. PAUL AREA.. FRINTEC AN ARTICLE EY RUTH HAMMOND 
ABOUT THE HMONG COMMUNITY, THE ARTICLE , CONCERNED MAINLY WITH 
THE HIGH RATE OF WELFARE DEPENDENCY AMONG HMONG S , WAS THE FIRST 
OF A THREE PART SERIES, THE SECOND ARTICLE. PUBLISHED 6/13/88, 

^ | ^ 
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CONCERNS TEENAGE PREGNANCY AND MARRIAGE AMONG HMONG WOMEN; THE 
THIRD ARTICLE, TO EE PUBLISHED 6/22/83, CONCERNS THE LIVES OF 
HMONGS WHO HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL IN MINNESOTA, 

ON 6/I3/S8 , REPRESENTATIVES OF THE MINNEAPOLIS FBI AND THE 
MINNEAPOLIS POLICE DEPARTMENT MET WITH 


| | GENERAL VANG PAO, FORMER HMONG RESISTANCE LEADER NOW 

LIVING IN SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA, ! 

HAMMOND'S ARTICLE BRIEFLY MENTIONS VANG PAO, SHE WRITES b6 

b7 

THAT VANG PAO, THROUGH A NETWORK OF ASSOCIATES, COLLECTS MONEY b7 
FROM HMONG PEOPLE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY -FOR THE LAO RESISTANCE 
MOVEMENT, SHE WRITES THAT MEMBERS OF THE HMONG COMMUNITY ARE 
BECOMING DISILLUSIONED WITH PROMISES THAT VANG PAO'S RESISTANCE 
HAS NEARLY VANQUISHED THE VIETNAMESE. SHE IMPLIES THAT VANG PAO 
HAS BECOME WEALTHY FROM THESE CONTRIBUTIONS, AND THAT HMONGS ARE 
STILL FEARFUL ENOUGH OF HIS POWER TO DESIST FROM CRITICIZING HIM 
; OR. WITHHOLDING CONTRIBUTIONS, 


u o 





FROM HMONG LEADERS 
MEETING WITH 


IN RESPONSE TO PHONE CALLS 
ARRANGED A 1:00 P.M, 


LAO FAMILY COMMUNITY, 976 


WEST MINNEHAHA AVENUE, ST, PAUL, MINNESOTA. AT ABOUT 11*00 A.M. , 
RECEIVED A TELEPHONE CALL FROM A MAN WITH AN ACCENT 

QUESTIONED 


IDENTIFYING HIMSELF AS 


THEN STATED, "YOU WILL 


■fit E VERY SOON, AND SO WILL YOUR WIFE AND CHILDREN" , AND THEN HUNG 
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UP. AT THE 1:00 P.M. MEETING, 


ARRIVED WITH 
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VARIOUS REPRESENTATIVES, IN WHAT COULD HAVE BEEN 

OR VEILED THREATS, STATED THAT IF 

WARNINGS 


THEY COULD NOT BE RESPONSIBLE FOR WHO GOT HURT. WHEN 
QUESTIONED THE HMONG REPRESENTATIVES AS TO WHETHER THEY WERE 
ACTING ON BEHALF OF VANG PAO, THEY WERE EMPHATIC IN THEIR DENIAL. 

ADVISING THE HMONG 


THE MEETING TERMINATED WITH 
REPRESENTATIVES THAT 


PART WILL MENTION VANG PAO. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED THAT NEITHER 


MINNEAPOLIS INDICES INDICATE THAT ON 9/21/83. MINNEAPOLIS 
OPENED AN EXTORTION CASE (BUFILE 9-67775), WHERE | 


GENERAL VANG PAO, WERE ALLEGEDLY THREATENED BY LETTER AND 
CASSETTE . 


TELEPHONE NUMBER 


AND 


WERE DEVELOPED AS SUSPECTS. LEADS WERE SET FOR 
LOS ANGELES TO INTERVIEW VANG PAO AT THE LAO DEVELOPMENT CENTER, 
14095 EUCLID STREET, GARDEN GROVE, CALIFORNIA. LOS ANGELES 
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ADVISED THAT VANG PAO MOVED TO.. MONTANA AND COULD BE CONTACTED 


THROUGH 

MONTANA. 



VANG PAO, DID NOT WISH TO COOPERATE, 


INVESTIGATION WAS DISCONTINUED BEFORE VANG PAO WAS LOCATED, 


BUTTE DIVISION AT MISSOULI, MONTANA; CHECK INDICES, MOTOR 
VEHICLE, DRIVERS LICENSE, UTILITIES, AND LOCAL CRIMINAL HISTORY 
FOR ANY RECORD OF VANG PAO. DETERMINE VANG PAO’S EMPLOYMENT AND 
RESIDENCE, BUT DO NOT INTERVIEW AT THIS TIME. 

LOS ANGELES AT LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA; CHECK INDICES, 
MOTOR VEHICLE, DRIVERS LICENSE, UTILITIES, AND LOCAL CRIMINAL 
HISTORY FOR ANY RECORD OF VANG PAO. CONDUCT LOGICAL 
INVESTIGATION TO DETERMINE VANG PAO’S EMPLOYMENT AND RESIDENCE, 
BUT DO NOT INTERVIEW AT THIS TIME. 


MINNEAPOLIS DIVISION AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA; (1) WILL 
INSTALL TRAP/TRACE AND CONSENSUAL RECORDING ON THE TELEPHONE OF 




TELEPHONE NUMBER 



1 -: (2) WILL INSTALL TRAP/TRACE AND CONSENSUAL RECORDING ON THE • 

-v.V - ■* ' ‘ 


TELEPHONE OF 



TELEPHONE NUMBER 
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(3) WILL CONDUCT APPROPRIATE INVESTIGATION TO VERIFY 

IN REGARD TO GENERAL VANG PAO. 

(4) WILL OPEN SUB-FILE IN MINNEAPOLIS FILE 92-2254 (ASIAN 
ORGANIZED CRIME), CONCERNING CRIMINAL ACTIVITY IN THE HMONG 
COMMUNITY. 
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The Hmoifjo Shakedowi# 


HMONG, From B1 ^ 

in the new government — as mayors, gov- 
ernors, police chiefs, colonels and gener- 
als — to refugees who agreed to donate sub- 
stantial sums, according to relatives of 
.some who purchased positions. The same 
. offices have’ reportedly been sold, at lower 
* ' prices, to refugees living in Ban Vinai Ref- 
ugee Camp in Thailand. And some Hmong 
refugees say that according to family mem- 
bers in Laos, these same offices have also 
been promised free of charge to Hmong still 
living in Laos who agree to join Vang Pao’s 
resistance. 

Vang Pao’s whereabouts are often kept 
secret, and despite repeated attempts to 
reach him, he was unavailable for comment 
for this story. However, a high-ranking Neo 
Horn official familiar with Neo Horn activ- 
ities, who spoke on condition of anonymity, 
denied that any offices had been promised 
to contributers. The only payback to con- 
tributors, he said, is history’s recognition 
for their part in liberating Laos. 

M any Hmong who initially supported 
Neo Horn have grown to mistrust 
.the organization. Regular contribu- 
tors to Neo Horn have declined from about 
1o 80 percent of the U.S. Hmong in 1981, to 
™ less than half now, according to critics. De- 
tractors complain that there are no public 
records available of how funds are spent. 
. The extent of the Neo Horn resistance has 
N been questioned by former associates of 
^ Vang Pao and by American students of the 
n region. 

g Further accusations concerning the dis- 
md bursement of funds and the exercise of pow- 
k_, er by Neo Horn are made by many Hmong, 
op many of whom say they fear Vang Pao. 

N In 1983, several of Vang Pao’s political 
g| opponents say, they received an anonymous 
5 letter in the mail from “someone who loves 
^ truth and justice,” warning them that they 
Hwere on Vang Pao’s hit list. Sixty-four 
4 Hmong and Lao men in the United States, 
o France, Laos and Thailand were listed as 
pq potential targets. 

& Last June, I published a three-part series 
2 in the weekly Twin Cities Reader in which 
anonymous sources blamed Vang Pao in part 
for the Hmong’s high welfare-dependency 
rate. After the first article appeared, I re- 
ceived a phone call from Tong Vang, then the 
Hmong president of Lao Family Community 
of Minnesota, warning me that Vang Pao 
“has the right to get back at you now.” A call- 
er who gave a Hmong first name told the 
Reader’s managing editor that he, his wife 
and children would “die very soon”; I re- 
ceived three more calls from an anonymous 
Hmong man who vowed that I would be killed 
if I didn’t stop writing about the Hmong; a 
„Jew of the sources of unrelated information in 


my series also say they received death 
threats. No one was ever physically harmed, 
however. 

Only two of the more than 40 Hmong men 
and women who were interviewed about 
Vang Pao for this story agreed to speak on 
the record. One, 53-year-old Pasee Lee, be- 
came publicly anti-Neo Horn after the shoot- 
ing death of his 14-year-old son at the hands 
of a juvenile relative of Vang Pao’s. (In juve- 
nile court, the youth admitted to causing 
death by negligence.) In a letter sent last 
summer to Hmong refugees throughout the 
world, Lee questioned the use to which the 
Hmong leadership put the money it collected- 

“Hmong organizations throughout the 
United States have collected money from 
1976 through 1988 to fight the communists 
in Laos, but have they ever let anyone see a 
single thing they did with that money?” Lee 
wrote in his native Hmong. “Have they ever 
let us know the total collected and actual ex- 
penses? What was the money used for? How 
much money is left? Where is the money 
kept? ...” 

A member of one of the smaller Hmong 
clans, who requested anonymity, said that in 
the mid-1980s, 20 families of his clan in Min- 
nesota donated $20,000 in cash to support 
the Hmong resistance. He says that in 1986, 
his brother, who had personally donated 
nearly $10,000, accepted Vang Pao’s offer of 
a resistance job in Thailand. He found no ev- 
idence that the promised supplies had been 
purchased, and Neo Horn leaders told him 
that “almost none” of the money collected in 
the United States had ever reached the re- 
sistance. 


N hia Tong Yang, a 34-year-old voca- 
tional school student in St. Paul, made 
additional charges. Yang, who says he 
once held an office job for the CIA, was put in 
a reeducation camp in 1975. He escaped to 
Thailand two years later but, at Vang Pao’s 
urging, returned to Laos as a resistance lead- 
er. He says Vang Pao regularly sent audio- 
cassette tapes by messenger to him, telling 
him to keep fighting and promising supplies. 
Help would be forthcoming, the tapes prom- 
ised, after the 1980 U.S. election. Vang Pao 
said he was “close to Reagan,” according to 
Yang. 

In 1984, still having received no supplies, 
Yang telegraphed Vang Pao in Ban Vinai, 
saying he was coming out to talk with him 
about whether outside support was likely. 

According to Yang’s account, he and his 
party were attached en route. Yang says he 
captured the assailants, and they told him 
they were Neo Horn guerrillas. At the Me- 
kong River, Thai officials told Yang they had 
been paid some $2,000 by Neo Horn leaders 
to push Yang and his followers back into La- 
os. Later, with funds he obtained from rel- 
atives, Yang says he bribed his way into Thai- 
land, and later came to the United States. 


■In February 1088, at a meeting of N^* 
Horn supporters m St. Paul, Yang challeng^l 
Vang Pao to reveal his true motives for col- 
lecting money for Neo Horn. Yang said Vang 
Pao’s response w&s that he had an important 
meeting with soine Americans and had no 
time to discuss the matter. 

Vang Pao has also been implicated in an 
incident that created international concern. 
On March 15, 1987, 38 undocumented 
Hmong men, women and children in Ban 
Vinai were rounded up by Thai soldiers and 
forcibly repatriated to Laos. According to 
Hmong who investigated the incident, Vang 
Pao met with his supporters in Fresno, Calif., 
two days before ithe repatriation, and told 
them that officials would soon be arresting 
32 people who had been “communists” for 30 
years and who were now hiding out in Ban 
Vinai. Another Hmong source said that just 
before the round-up, Neo Horn camp leaders 
announced on the camp’s public address sys- 
tem that Ban Vinai was going to be searched 
for communists and “cleaned up.” 

The Hmong investigators claim in a report 
released by Los Angeles-based refugee-ad- 
vocate Erica Hagen that these refugees were 
singled out because they had refused to re- 
turn to Laos to fight for Neo Horn, and had 
complained to the United Nations high com- 
missioner for refugees about being forced to 
pay bribes to remain in the camp. 

The high-ranking Neo Horn official denied 
that Vang Pao had any role in pushing ref- 
ugees back into Laos, saying that pushbacks 
reflect a Thai policy of trying to stem the 
flow of refugees. 

V ang Pao still has a wide following in 
the Hmongj community. “Everybody 
still respects Vang Pao, according to 
our custom,” said a former Neo Horn insider 
who has become disillusioned with Vang 
Pao’s political goals. “Because he was our 
leader beforq, and he used to direct all of us. 
And that’s why people respect him, just like a 
father.” 

Vang Pao’s purported wealth also evokes 
admiration in his followers, who cite Thai 
news reports that Vang Pao is the seventh 
richest man in the world. Vang Pao’s net 
worth is rumored :n the Hmong community 
to be measured by between 17 and 32 digits, 
an absurd assessment that reflects the awe in 
which Vang Pao is held. Many Hmong re- 
member a time when Vang Pao personally 
handed out wads of cash to members of their 
community impoverished or widowed by the 
war in Laos. 

According to a refugee who has attended 
fund-raising meetings in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, Vang Pao has promised contributors 
that when they return to Laos, he will give 
them double their money back. He says that 
he could fund the war with his own wealth, 
but he needs donations to show that his cause 
has popular support. The Neo Horn official 
denies that Vang Eao is wealthy. “He almost 
cannot support his family,” he said. 

Vang Pao has received some support from 
at least one private conservative organiza- 
tion. Retired general John Singlaub, chairman 


. V * *** 

of the U.S. Council for World Freedom, saidaflL 'According to this official, Neo. "Horn still 
in an interview that his organization has giv^iPias 8,000 to 10,000 soldiers insidgi.aos.and 
en Neo Horn and other factions of the Lao 30,000 to 40,000 in Thailand. 'But, he ex- 


resistance humanitarian aid in the form of 
clothing andjnedicine, and has helped Vang 
Pao arrange . meetings with “pro-freedom 
groups” in other Countries. 

Vang Pao claims much wider support. At a 
fund-raising meeting in Minneapolis last Sep- 
tember, he said that Neo Horn is supported 
by the United States “under the table” and 
has also received support from most of the 
countries in the world except Vietnam and 
the Soviet Union, according to a Hmong who 
attended the meeting. 

However, the high-ranking Neo Horn of- 
ficial claims that Neo Horn does not receive " 
support from the United States or other gov- 
ernments, and relies on weapons left over 
from the CIA-backed war in Laos. 

Vang Pao also claims ties with George 
Bush, whom he calls “my former boss.” Ac- 
cording to the State Department, Vang Pao 
has not worked for the agency since 1975; 
Bush was CIA director in 1976. 

Letters written in Lao by Vang Pao on 
Neo Horn stationery reinforce his claim of 
American support. In a letter dated Jan. 4, 
1985, Vang Pao wrote that he and six other 
Neo Horn officials had recently traveled to 
Washington to attend “a briefing session at 
the White House on American foreign policy, 
which I believe is very good. In addition, I 
met with U.S. senators from the Research 
and Education Committee [sic] . . . .” 

Administration officials deny .any involve- 
ment with Vang Pao after 1975, pointing out 
that the United States has maintained dip- 
lomatic relations with the Lao Peoples Dem- 
ocratic Republic since its founding that year. 

C ritics charge that Vang Pao also exag- 
gerates the strength of his resistance. 
In a letter dated Jan. 10, 1985, Vang 
Pao reported heavy fighting between Neo 
Horn and the communists in every region of 
Laos, with numerous casualties on the com- 
munist side. “Neo Horn representatives pos- 
ing as regular citizens reported that 95 per- 
cent of the Lao population is ready to support 
and cooperate with our side,” Vang Pao 
wrote. “Even the regular army 
troops ... are anxious to cooperate with us 
and are only awaiting an opportune 

moment We only lack the means.” 

Vang Pao called for immediate donations to 
buy 20,000 uniforms, 5,000 guns and other 
supplies. 

In a more recent letter, Vang Pao urged 
Neo Horn members to donate $100 each, and 
for future office-holders to donate $2,500 
each to support a troop build-up in Thai bor- 
der areas. Neo Horn leaders from each state 
were ordered in the letter to hand-deliver the 
money in cash to Santa Ana by mid-March. A 
Neo Horn audio-cassette sets the current 
fund-raising goal at $400,000. The high- 
ranking Neo Horn official said the current 
collection was “just routine.” Although he 
could not specify an exact amount, he said 
that very little money had actually been col- 
lected. 


plained, fighting was suspended aljout a year 
ago because of improving Thai-Lao; relations 
and, he said, because world opiniompresently 
doesn't support warfare, Hmong critics, how- 
ever, put the current number of resistance 
soldiers at no more than a few hundred. In 
congressional testimony in 1987, University 
of Pittsburgh political science professor Jo- 
seph Zasloff characterized the resistance, 
made up of various Hmong and Lao groups, 
as “fragmented, weak and ineffective; it is 
unlikely to grow even with more outside sup- 
port.” 

Amid growing skepticism in the. American 
Hmong community, Vang Pao has xome to 
rely more heavily on videotapesfo reinforce 
his claims of anti-communist activity. A vid- 
eotape currently being sold to raise funds for 
Neo Hom shows Xi Thao, a Neo Horn fund- 
raiser from St. Paul, leading 15 sojdiers into 
the jungles of Laos in early 1988. Before the 
mission, Vang Pao exhorts them to fight for- 
their country. The guerrillas are seen putting 
up anti-government posters, bfeihg- startled 
by an elephant and capturing what appear to 
be an empty village and an abandoned log- 
ging truck. In his narration, Xi.Thao claims 
that two of his men were killc&itaring the 
expedition. One former Hmong, •‘soldier who 
watched the video noted skeptically: that the 
men had spent nine days in the jungle without 
getting their uniforms dirty. 

I ronically, Vang Pao is also -the founder 
and, until last year, was the' president of 
the organization that is supposed to help 
the Hmong adjust to life here.. Lao Family 
Community, a mutual assistancg/agsociation 
based in Santa Ana, has numerous, branches 
in the United States. This nonprofit organ- 
ization has attracted state-administered fed- 
eral funding and foundation grantsto address 
the Hmong refugees’ needs. 

But critics of Neo Hom charge that Lao 
Family Community is run as a sort of dicta- 
torship-in-exile, with Vang Pao determining 
who should be hired in key positions or 
elected to the various boards of directors. 
“Lao Family is the backbone of 'Neo Hom,” 
one Hmong man said. The Neo Hom official 
denied that there is any connection between 
Neo Hom and Lao Family Community and 
claimed that Vang Pao no longer acts in any- 
thing more than an advisory capacity to Lao 
Family. 

As early as 1981, a Hmong refugee wrote 
to Vice President George Bush to ask wheth- 
er Vang Pao’s solicitations were legal, and 
what the government could do to make 
Hmong leaders “return the money they took 
by falsely seducing and misleading the poor 
and illiterate people who know nothing about 
the political developments abroad.” Other 
Hmong refugees have also appealed to con- 
gressmen, White House staff and officials 
from the Office of Refugee Resettlement and 
and State Department for help. They have 
yet to receive any. . ? " y 
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The Great Refugee Shakedown 

The Hmong Are Paying to Free Laos— But What’s Happening to the Money? 


By Ruth E. Hammond 


M 


ANY OF the Hmong refugees who 
fought a CIA*sponsored war in their 
— . — native Laos during the Vietnam 
War have found America to be anything but 
the promised land. According to 1988 fed- 
eral estimates, 63 percent of the approx- 
imately 100,000 Hmong here are depen- 
dent on welfare. 

Few adults have assimilated fully into 
mainstream American culture. Most retain 
a strong sense of clan identity and are 
struggling to preserve the traditions of 
their mountainous homeland. Most live 
clustered in poor inner-city neighborhoods 
with large families they find difficult to sup- 
port without government help. 

Yet many Hmong believe in a- radiant fu- 
ture, expecting to return soon to a Laos 
liberated from its current communist gov- 
ernment. Some refugees think they will be 


Ruth Hammond, is a Minneapolis-based 
journalist who has been writing about the 
Hmong in America since 1984. 


granted posts as government officials and 
military commanders. Hmong immigrants 
have paid large sums of money to make this 
dream a reality, even though many of them 
are largely dependent on welfare checks. 

Since 1981, when the United Lao Nation- 
al Liberation Front, or Neo Horn, was 
founded in the United States by exiled Lao- 
tian military leaders, a substantial number 
of Hmong families here say they have paid 
$100 down plus $10 a month into that or- 
ganization’s coffers. The funds, they ve 
been told, sustain resistance fighters strug- 
gling against the communist Lao People s 
Democratic Republic. The president of Neo 
Horn in the United States, Hmong Maj. 
Gen. Vang Pao, travels periodically to 
Hmong resettlement communities here and 
abroad to promise imminent victory and to 
appeal for funds. 

During the Vietnam War, Vang Pao en- 
joyed CIA backing, commanding Hmong, 
Lao and Thai troops in northeastern Laos. 
He fled Laos when the communists took 
over in 1975 and eventually settled in Cal- 
ifornia, where more than half of the Hmong 


refugees in the United States live. The 59- 
year-old Vang Pao, now a U.S. citizen, di- 
rects the Laotian resistance from Orange 
County, where he lives in reputed wealth 
with his large family. In polygamous Laos, 

. he was married to seven wives and report- 
edly has 28 children. 

Hmong refugees in the United States are 
a major source of Neo Horn’s money. Those 
who pay $500 are awarded a certificate, 
stamped with the official Neo Horn seal, 
that entitles the bearer to return to Laos 
after the liberation with free airfare. An 
Oct. 8, 1984 letter to supporters from Vang 
Pao and two other resistance leaders cau- 
tions that only those who give money to 
Neo Horn every month will be considered 
permanent members of Neo Horn. After the 
liberation, it reads, Neo Horn soldiers and 
permanent members will be given first pri- 
ority for positions in the new government. 

Hmong refugees say that about four 
years ago, when donations started dwindl- 
ing, Neo Horn introduced a new fund-raising 
scheme. It began offering specific positions 
See HMONG B4, Col. 1 
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March 9, 1990 


Mr. William Steele Sessions 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 

J. Edgar Hoover Building 

Ninth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 

Washington D.C. 20535 


Dear Mr. Sessions, 


I am writing to inform you of a concern of which I think you 
should be aware. At the risk of seeming boastful , let me 


explain that I am a 


During the 


b6 


early seventies, before the tall of Laos, 1 participated in ^ 

1 in several capaciti es including 6 

After the b7 


war, I took refuge, as did many of my fellow cou ntrymen, in 
the United States where I am currently living in 


As is well-known, the highest ranking Hmong military officer, 
GgfieSS^i^^gHBao , also mafke'g-hi s' j -r e sfdehc e , 
as^d.o^-m anv tr:Q f^hys^c£ol-lower s . As is also well known, tfcis^g-roup 

^ Although, while still in our country, we 
worked closely together as national leaders, I do not share 
the views of this group with regard to the means of solution 
to our country's problems nor have I actively or passively 
supported their activities since our emigration. 

My position, not unexpectedly, has gr eatly displeased the 

General and bQth he and his followers | | 

| This , however , I have 

attributed to political and philosophical differences and, 
while I regret his taking such a position, I have not perceived 
it as a direct personal attack. Recently, however, the nature 
of the threats has changed and, because of this, I now do feel 
a greatly heightened level of concern for the physical safety 
of myself and my family. 


a o 



Please understand that I am not writing to request that any 
specific action be taken against the General, who, after all, 
risked his life many times to defend the interests of the 
United States in our country, or in the way of provision of 
security for myself and my family. I am simply writing to 
inform you of this situation so that your organization may 
know of its existence and take whatever action you consider 
prudent . 

In closing, let me express my deep gratitude to both the 
leaders and the people of this, the most generous country 
on earth, for extending a lifetime to my people, the Hmong, 
and for giving us the chance to live, prosper and contribute 
to this multicultural society. Only in the "land and the free" 
could a mere citizen take the liberty of corresponding 
directly with a person of such a high office as yours. Thank 
you very much for your time and consideration. 


'With Deepest Gratitude, 
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TO: 


FROM: Director. FBI 
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SAC, Minneapolis^ ^ 

O ^2 ^*>*94 , I #3-7 W 

GENERAL VANG PAO; UNSUBS; 1 
POSSIBLE NEUTRALITY MATTER-LAOS 


entirety. 


This communication is classified SECRE T- in its 
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at FBIHQ from 


Enclosed for Minneapolis is a copy of a letter received 


Minnesota. 


In the enclosed letter, 


Jexplains that he is 


t t — f I WAU V AAV J. 

a Hmong and was politically active m Laos in the earlv 1970 s 

• t <« - _ . _ I 


] 


— -A. J WAV 

before the communist took control of the country, 
continues that General Vang Pao, the highest ranking Hmong 
military officer, also cur rently re sides in the United States, as 
do many of his followers . | | notes that Pao 1 s group is 

working toward a military solution to the present situation in 
Laos. b6 


in an effort 


_ Minneapolis should interview, „„ 

determine if General Pao • s group is violating the neutrality 
statutes of the United States. Once Minneapolis has complete the 
interview of | J they should advise FBIHQ of the results by 


b7C 


letterhead memorandum. 


negative. 


A search of FBIHQ indices for 


was 
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